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Pow*r  Politics.  Relations  between  the 
UAR  and  Iraq  reached  a  breaking 
point  as  the  aftermath  of  a  shortlived 
pro-Nasser  revolt  in  the  Iraq  army  on 
March  8,  led  by  Col.  Abdel  Wahab 
Shawaf,  commander  of  an  army  corps 
near  Mosul.  Baghdad  blamed  the  revolt 
on  Ein  unnamed  foreign  state,  and  10 
UAR  diplomats — virtually  the  entire 
embassy  in  Baghdad — received  24  hours 
notice  to  leave  the  country.  (This 
brings  to  25  the  number  of  Egyptian 
diplomats  ousted  from  Arab  and  African 
countries  for  espionage  and  subversive 
activities  since  Jan.  19S6.  These  include 
Italian  Somaliland,  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan, 
Lebimon,  Jordsm,  Libya,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.) 

President  Nasser  accused  Premier 
Kassem  of  working  with  international 
Conununism  in  order  to  sabotage  Arab 
unity.  Iraqi  planes  bombed  a  Syrian 
border  village  along  the  line  of  the  re¬ 
treating  rebel  Iraqi  soldiers. 

The  oil  fields  and  oil  production 
were  not  affected.  Mosul  was  put 
under  curfew.  Sixty  rebel  officers  are 
reported  executed.  In  Baghdad,  pro- 
Kassem  mobs  hanged  Nasser  in  effigy. 

Kassem  announced  on  March  2  that 
Iraq  would  give  the  Algerian  rebels  an 
annual  grant  of  $5.6  million.  The  next 
day  Algerian  rebel  leaders  in  Cairo  split 
on  a  move  to  drop  UAR  support. 

Economic  strains  aggravated  by  a 
crop  failure  caused  by  drought  forced 
Iraq  to  bar  imports  of  manufactured 
consumer  goods  which  it  described  as 
luxury  Items. 

Against  Aggrassion.  In  the  face  of 
dire  Soviet  threats,  Turkey,  Iran  and 
Pakistim  signed  separate  defense  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  U.S.  guaranteeing  them 
military  support  in  the  event  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  Protests  came  from  India  sifter 
a  Pakistani  spokesmsm  said  that  the 
new  pact  would  be  invoked  “in  the 
event  of  any  aggression  from  any  quar¬ 
ter,  including  India  and  Kashmir.”  The 
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Aid  Program  in  Danger 

The  Administration  has  opened  its  fight  for  $3.93  billion  to  carry 
on  the  1959  Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Once  again  the  measure  faces  sharp  opposition. 

In  its  first  foreign  aid  request  this  year,  the  Administration  asked 
Congress  for  a  $225  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  "nie  request  went  to  a  House  deficiency  sub¬ 
committee,  a  majorfiy  of  whose  members  voted  against  foreign  aid  in 
the  past.  There  were  reports  that  the  subcommittee  might  reject  the 
request  in  toto.  At  first  it  tentatively  approved  $150  million.  It  then 
reduced  the  amount  to  $50  million.  Later  it  recommended  $100  million. 
The  Administration  hopes  the  Senate  may  approve  a  larger  sum.  This 
preliminary  skirmish  has  ominous  implications  for  the  1959  program. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  have  been  disconcerted  by  charges  of 
waste  in  foreign  aid.  But  these  charges  should  not  obscure  the  in¬ 
dispensability  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  the  defense  of  the 
U.  S.  and  the  free  world.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  our  overseas 
aid  program  has  been  slashed  in  recent  years.  Between  1950  and  1953 
Congress  appropriated  about  $26  billion.  In  the  next  four  years,  Con¬ 
gress  allowed  a  total  of  $12  billion.  And  it  was  during  this  period  of 
foreign  aid  retrenchment  that  the  Soviet  bloc  began  its  effective  pene¬ 
tration  of  some  15  underdeveloped  countries — some  of  them  friends  of 
the  U.  S. 

The  American  people  did  support  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  saved 
Europe  and  preserved  the  free  world  coalition.  They  also  supported 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  preserved  the  independence  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Today’s  overseas  aid  spending  is  modest  in  comparison,  and 
it  is  likely  that  most  Americans  would  vigorously  support  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  if  they  came  to  appreciate  its  significance.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  only  $700  millicm  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
Fund  in  1957  and  1958  (much  less  than  the  Soviet  bloc  has  committed 
to  Egypt  and  Syria  alone),  the  Fund  has  already  aided  some  33 
nations — ^ten  in  I^tin  America,  five  in  Africa,  three  in  Europe,  five  in 
the  Near  East,  three  in  South  Asia,  and  seven  in  the  Far  East. 

Total  commitments  now  stand  at  $683  million.  But  outstanding 
applications  are  three  times  that  amount.  Many  of  these  countries  face 
economic  crises.  Their  hard  money  reserves  have  been  drained;  their 
export  earnings  have  fallen  off  bemuse  world  commodity  prices  have 
declined  since  1957 ;  their  development  costs  have  risen  with  the  price 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  There  will  be  many  pilgrimages  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  underdeveloped  countries  before  1959  ends. 

They  are  in  a  critical  struggle  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their 
economies  and  attain  a  measure  of  economic  independence.  Th^  ask 
for  loans — not  grants.  And  in  the  long  run  it  wm  cost  us  far  1^  to 
preserve  their  stability  and  their  membership  in  the  family  of  free- 
d(»n  than  to  allow  the  Soviet  bloc  to  inherit  them  while  we  retire  to  an 
isolated  fortress. 
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The  23-year-okl  Hussein,  King  of 
Jordan,  wiU  arrive  in  the  U.S.  for  a 
25-day  visit  on  March  23. 

Although  his  visit  is  unofficial,  be 
will  meet  with  Washington  officials  and 
address  the  National  Press  Club.  His 
visit  will  emphasize  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  Jordan  and  the  U.S. 

Despite  his  youth,  Hussein  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  who  has  survived  a  succession  of 
turbulent  crises.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1952.  He  has  lived  on  the 
edge  of  disaster  ever  since. 

In  July  1958,  when  his  cousin  King 
Feisal  was  assassinated  in  Iraq,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
The  last  time  he  sought  to  leave  on  a 
vacation,  his  plane  was  forced  back. 

For  a  King.  Although  it  had  no  na¬ 
tional  history  or  boundaries,  Jordan 
was  carved  out  of  Palestine  in  1921  by 
the  British  in  an  effort  to  create  a  throne 
for  a  displaced  king  and  to  console  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Hashemite  family. 

In  World  War  I,  Sherif  Hussein  of 
Mecca,  the  King  of  the  Hejaz,  assisted 
the  British  in  an  Arab  revolt  against 
the  Turks.  The  Arabs  hoped  to  create 
an  Arab  empire  based  on  Damascus. 
But  the  French  assumed  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate  for  Syria  and  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Hussein’s  son,  Feisal,  was 
denied  the  Damascus  throne.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  made  him  the  King  of  Iraq. 

Feisal’s  brother,  Abdullah,  proposed 
to  march  against  the  French,  but  Wins¬ 
ton  Churchill,  who  was  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  talked  him  out 
of  it  He  (^ered  him  a  kingdom  in 
Transjordan. 

The  British  then  assumed  the  man¬ 
date  for  a  divided  Palestine.  The 
10,000  square  miles  west  of  the  Jordan 
River  were  reserved  for  a  Jewish  Na¬ 
tional  Home  to  carry  out  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  while  the  35,000  square 
miles  east  of  the  Jordan  were  constituted 
as  Transjordan.  It  became  politically 
independent  in  1946,  but  it  remained  an 
economic  dependency  of  the  British. 
Its  Arab  Legion  was  led  and  trained 
by  Sir  John  Bagot  Glubb. 

k'olMcal  PrwssurM.  The  Hashemites 
were  relatively  moderate.  Abdullah, 
like  his  brother  Feisal,  accepted  Zion¬ 
ism,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fanatical  extremists  of  the  ex-Mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  who  later  joined  Hitler  in 
Berlin,  the  Arab-Israel  peace  promised 
in  the  Feisal-Weizmann  agreement 


signed  in  Paris  in  1919  might  have 
been  attained. 

Abdullah  did  not  want  to  make  war 
against  Israel  in  1948.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  greater  Syria,  uniting  Jor¬ 
dan,  Syria  and  such  parts  of  Palestine 
on  the  west  bank  as  he  might  have 
secured  by  negotiation.  However,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  join  the  polit¬ 
ical  extremists  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq 
in  a  disastrous  conflict 

Abdullah’s  forces  occupied  part  of 
the  Palestine  territory  which  was  to 
have  been  an  Arab  state  under  the  UN 
partition  plan,  and  when  the  UN 
armistice  was  negotiated  in  1949,  he 
annexed  this  area  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan  with  dubious  results. 

Transjordan  now  picked  up  some 
2,000  square  miles  of  Palestine  and 
became  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan.  Later,  Abdullah  was  ready  to 
negotiate  frontier  adjustments  with  the 
Israelis  and  to  carry  out  the  UN  armis¬ 
tice  agreement.  His  action  was  resent¬ 
ed  by  irredentists  because  the  annex¬ 
ation  implied  recognition  of  Israel  and 
a  renunciation  of  the  Arab  demand  for 
a  separate  Arab  state  in  all  of  Palestine. 

In  addition  to  territory,  Abdullah 
picked  up  about  900,000  subjects  of 
doubtful  allegiance.  About  400,000 
were  displaced  in  the  Arab-Israel  con¬ 
flict  and  had  become  refugee  wards 
of  the  UN.  Many  were  determined  on 
a  second  round  with  Israel.  Most  of 
them  had  very  little  in  common  with 
the  400,000  east  bank  Jordanians,  many 
of  whom  were  nomadic  Bedouins.  One 
of  them  assassinated  Abdullah  in  1951. 

Huss*in's  Itoign.  Lack  of  cohesion, 
partisan  conflict,  rivalry  between  Pales¬ 
tinian  and  Bedouin,  Communist  sub¬ 
version,  Egyptian  intrigue,  refugee  bit¬ 
terness  and  an  economy  which  had  no 
visible  means  of  existence,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  disrupt  Jordan. 

Col.  Nasser  made  headway  in  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  in  the  fall  of  1955  when  the 
British  tried  to  bring  Jordan  into  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  Jordan  exploded  in  riot 

Like  other  Britishers  who  had  given 
their  lives  to  the  Arabs,  Glubb  Pasha 
was  summarily  dismissed.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  suspended  their  $35  million  annual 
subsidy  which  had  kept  Jordan  alive; 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia  under¬ 
took  to  put  up  the  money  and  keep 
Jordan  independent  of  the  West 


Future  of  Jordan 


Meanwhile,  the  Nasser  pan-Arab 
forces  increased  their  influence  in  the 
army  and  the  government  Early  in 
1957,  the  King  was  in  open  co^ict 
with  many  of  his  political  leaders  and 
warriors.  He  took  dramatic  action. 
He  declared  a  state  of  emergency, 
abolished  political  parties,  and  select^ 
a  conservative  cabinet 

Egypt  and  Syria  broke  their  promise 
to  contribute  to  Jordan’s  economy.  Jor¬ 
dan  faced  mounting  pressure  from  pro- 
Nasser  forces  and  the  Communists. 
The  U.S.  announced  that  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  Jordan  were  re¬ 
garded  as  vital  to  U.S.  national  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  world  peace.  Within  a  few 
weeks  our  government  rushed  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Jordan  to  help  meet  the  crisis. 

U.S.  Rol*.  It  now  looked  as  if  the  U.S. 
were  destined  to  pick  up  the  annual  $35 
million  bill  to  sustain  the  Jordan  econ¬ 
omy.  But  for  how  long? 

Could  Jordan  become  politically  and 
economically  viable?  Many  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  were  unemployed,  and  most  of  its 
land  uncultivable.  Its  rivers,  the  Yar- 
muk  and  the  Jordan,  wastefully  wind 
their  way  through  the  deepest  valleys 
on  earth,  irrigating  little  of  the  soil. 

In  1953,  our  government  sent  former 
Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  to  negotiate 
with  Jordan,  Syria,  Israel  and  Lebanon 
over  a  plan  to  harness  the  Jordan  Val¬ 
ley  waters  for  irrigation  and  power 
development  Jordan  would  have  been 
the  major  beneficiary.  Engineers  esti¬ 
mated  that  Jordan  would  get  water  to 
irrigate  120,000  acres  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  that  some  200,000  refugees 
in  Jordan  might  be  settled  on  the  land 
and  usefully  employed. 

After  difficult  negotiations,  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  the  technical  level 
on  the  division  of  the  water  and  the 
methods  of  storage  and  irrigation.  But 
a  week  after  the  Soviet-Egyptian  arms 
deal,  the  Arab  league  veto^  the  proj¬ 
ect.  As  long  as  Jordan,  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  united  politically,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  progress. 

Wafer  Dovalopfiiant.  But,  after  the 
break  with  Egypt,  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  why  a  project  so  vital  to 
Jordan  should  be  veto^  by  Jordan’s 
opponents.  Accordingly,  our  govern¬ 
ment  authorized  Jordan  to  go  ahead 
with  an  irrigation  canal  within  the 
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framework  of  the  Johnston  plan,  on 
a  unilateral  basis.  One  year  ago,  the 
U.S.  released  $1.14  million  f(^  the  first 
stage  of  an  irrigation  canal  to  carry 
water  from  the  Yarmuk  River  on  Jor¬ 
dan’s  Syrian  frontier  44  miks  south  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  total  cost  was  esti- 
nuted  at  $12,750,000,  with  employ¬ 
ment  for  some  3,000  people. 

About  30,000  acres  will  be  irrigated. 
This  soil,  above  the  east  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  is  rich,  and  in  a  hot  house  cli¬ 
mate  can  grow  two  or  three  crops  of 
vegetables  and  grain  annually,  beating 
the  entire  region  to  the  maricet  Jordan 
estimates  that  the  project  can  add  $7 
million  to  the  country’s  annual  income. 

[Although  Jcwdan  is  proceeding  uni¬ 
laterally  to  carry  out  part  of  the  Johns¬ 
ton  plan,  a  similar  development  has  not 
yet  been  initiated  in  Israel.  However, 
Israel’s  needs  for  additional  water  have 
mounted  steadily  as  it  has  expanded  its 
agricultural  development] 

Alignments.  In  the  meantime,  an¬ 
other  political  development  promised  a 
solution.  Following  the  Syrian  absorp¬ 
tion  by  Egypt  in  the  United  Arab  Re* 
public,  Iraq  and  Jordan  created  the 
Arab  Union.  Optimists  envisaged  the 
migration  of  many  of  Jordan’s  unem¬ 
ployed  to  the  oil  fields  and  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  of  Iraq. 

But  this  hope  was  shortlived.  It 
died  on  July  14,  1958,  when  anti-West¬ 
ern  elements,  stimulated  by  Cairo  and 
the  Kremlin,  overthrew  the  Nuri  as- 
Said  regime.  The  Arab  Union  came  to 
an  end  and  Jordan  stood  alone.  It  was 
cut  off,  blockaded,  and  Hussein’s  regime 
once  again  was  exposed  to  great  danger. 
A  plot  against  him  was  uncovered  just 
a  few  hours  before  the  uprising  in  Iraq. 
It  was  feared  that  his  government  would 
be  overthrown  and  that  the  UAR  would 
sweep  into  power.  At  this  stage,  the 
U.S.  intervened  in  Lebanon  to  protect 
the  government  of  that  country;  and 
British  forces,  flying  over  the  territory 
of  Israel,  returned  to  Jordan.  The 
crisis  was  met 

This  action  by  the  U.S.  and  Britain 
was  a  warning  to  Nasser  against  any 
new  adventures  in  Jordan.  And  if  he 
harbored  ambitions  to  recoup  in  that 
country  as  the  British  and  American 
forces  withdrew,  he  probably  was  deter¬ 
red  by  the  fear  that  any  move  against 
Jordan  might  activate  the  Israel  army. 

Needs  and  Prospects.  The  economic 
and  political  outlook  for  Jmdan  remains 
unclear.  The  U.S.  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue  the  economic  aid  program.  In 
1958,  our  government’s  special  and 
technical  assistance  amount^  to  about 
$33  million;  in  fiscal  1959,  our  aid 
program,  so  far,  totals  about  $31  mil¬ 
lion,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  supply¬ 
ing  petroleum  when  Jordan  was  block¬ 


aded  and  denied  oil  by  her  Arab  neigh¬ 
bors.  Thus,  our  total  assistance  to  J<x- 
dan  since  1952,  not  counting  military 
aid,  will  {q>proximate  $120  millicMi 
when  this  fist^  year  ends.  Nor  does 
this  include  the  $15  million  a  year 
which  comes  from  UN  refugee  relief. 

Thus,  Jordan  is  a  unique  beneficiary 
of  the  U.S.  aid  program.  It  is  receiving 
more  grant  assistance  under  the  MSA 
than  any  other  country  in  the  Near 
East  Much  is  for  budget  support 
And  it  also  gets  some  military  ai^ 


Can  Jordan  continue  to  stand  alone? 
Probably  it  must  for  there  is  little  alter¬ 
native.  The  current  anti-Western  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  Iraqi  regime  makes  any 
reconstitution  of  the  Iraq-Jordan  Union 
unlikely.  And  the  setbacks  that  Nasser 
has  experienced  in  a  number  of  Arab 
countries  make  it  most  unlikely  that 
Jordan  would  join  Syria  in  the  UAR. 

Recently,  in  a  t^  in  Washington, 
Glubb  Pa^  pointed  out  that  Jordan’s 
trade  with  the  outside  world,  limited 
because  of  her  scarce  resources,  has 
been  rendered  almost  prohibitive  in 
cost  because  Jordan  no  longer  has  an 
outlet  through  Haifa  and  must  pay 
dearly  to  ship  from  the  Lebanon  port 
of  Beirut  and  the  remote  port  of  Aqaba 
in  the  south.  Jordan  would  benefit 
greatly  if  it  were  able  to  re-establish  a 
trade  route  across  Israel  to  Haifa.  In 
all  peace  proposals,  Israel  proffered 
Jordan  access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
at  Haifa.  But,  as  long  as  Jordan  is  as¬ 
sailed  by  Cairo,  and  the  King’s  Arab 
nationalism  is  impugned,  Hussein  is  not 
likely  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 

The  Jordan-Israel  border  has  been 
relatively  quiet  Israel  has  rejoined  the 
UN  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  and 
about  1700  complaints  have  been  wiped 
off  the  slate.  But,  despite  the  fact  that 
both  Israel  and  Jordan  look  to  the 
West,  neither,  for  the  time  being  looks 
at  the  other. 


propaganda  pressures 


■A 


Members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  startled  to 
learn  how  a  committee  report  has  been 
used  by  the  Arab  Information  Center 
in  a  propaganda  attempt  to  pin  the 
Communist  label  on  Israel. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D)  Wis.,  made 
an  extended  report  on  an  overseas  mis¬ 
sion  on  May  10,  1956.  In  February, 
1959,  the  Arab  Information  Center 
quoted  a  few  phrases  from  that  report, 
lifting  them  out  of  context.  Thus,  the 
Arab  press  release  says:  “A  special 


study  mission  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  described  life  in  a  Jewish 
settlement  in  Israel  as  ‘a  form  of  ele¬ 
mentary  communism*  and  judged  that 
it  ’cannot  be  classified  among  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.’  ” 

Contrast  this  statement  with  the 
actual  language  of  the  report,  which 
says,  on  page  30: 

“Some  villages  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  kibbutz.  This  is  a  form 
of  elementary  communism,  not  to  be 
confused  with  doctrinaire  communism, 
in  which  the  villagers  hold  no  personal 
property.” 

And  on  page  32: 

“In  spite  of  the  existence  of  com¬ 
munal  villages  (Kibbutz)  which  can 
not  be  classified  among  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  State  of  Israel  has  endeavored  to 
plant  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
Western  World  within  its  boundaries.” 

The  material  in  italics  was  extracted 
from  the  committee  report,  although  the 
committee  obviously  sought  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  very  thought  that  the  Arab  In¬ 
formation  Center  has  been  circulating. 

• 

The  Continuing  Committee  on 
Muslim-Christian  Cooperation  held  its 
second  annual  Institute  in  Washington 
on  Feb.  26  and  27.  The  director  of  the 
Committee  is  Dr.  Garland  Evans  Hop¬ 
kins,  who  for  some  time  was  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Resp>onding  to  a  suggestion  that  the 
base  of  cooperation  might  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  other  world  religions, 
such  as  Judaism,  Dr.  Hopkins  sched¬ 
uled  Rabbi  Elmer  Berger  of  the  and- 
2^onist  American  Council  for  Judaism 
as  a  featured  speaker.  An  invitation 
was  extended  to  Mr.  Isaac  Franck, 
executive  director  ol  the  Washington 
Jewish  Community  Council,  who  had 
originally  questioned  the  limitation  to 
Muslim-Christian  cooperation.  Mr. 
Franck  rejected  the  invitation  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  “a  facade  for  anti-Israel 
activities”  rather  than  an  organization 
genuinely  devoted  to  interreligious  co¬ 
operation.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Franck 
pointed  oiit  that  “a  major  policy  of  an 
organization  ostensibly  devoted  to  inter¬ 
religious  cooperation  is  dictated  by  the 
political  considerations  surrounding  the 
Arab  states’  continuing  enmity  toward 
the  state  of  Israel.” 

Conunenting  on  the  selection  of 
Rabbi  Berger  of  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism,  Mr.  Franck  said  that 
“your  organization  could  not  have  taken 
a  step  more  certain  to  insult  the  vast 
majority  of  American  Jews.” 
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the  metes 

continued 

U.S.  reassured  India  that  the  agreement 
refers  to  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  only,  as  defined  under  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

Text  of  Article  1  of  the  pact  is:  “In 
case  of  aggression  against  [Pakistan, 
Iran,  Turkey]  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.,  in  accoixiance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  will  take  such  ^>pro- 
priate  action,  including  the  use  of 
armed  fmces,  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  as  is  envisaged  in  the 
Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Stability  in  the  Middle  East.” 

■orrocks  Rovolurioii.  Two  ambitious 
army  officers  were  believed  primarily 
responsible  fm*  the  forced  resignation 
of  the  Sudanese  Supreme  Council  on 
March  4.  The  Premier,  Lt  Gen.  Ibra- 
Iiim  Abboud,  named  a  new  10-man 
Military  Council  in  order  to  meet  the 
officers’  demands;  tried  to  retain  his 
chief  supporter  Maj.  Gen.  Ahmed  Ab¬ 
del  Wahab,  but  was  forced  to  drop  him. 
An  informed  observer  said  the  struggle 
was  99.8  per  cent  internal. 

Compromis*  Accord.  London  and 
Cairo  signed  the  financial  agreement  on 
March  1  settling  their  Suez  claims,  but 
neither  country  is  happy  over  the  re¬ 
sults.  Both  waive  tteir  war  damage 
claims;  Egypt  will  get  about  £37  mil¬ 
lion;  Britain  will  receive  £27V6  million; 
and  Suez  shareholders  a  payment  of 
£  10  million. 

British  owners  of  property  national¬ 
ized  by  Egypt  complained  bitterly  about 
receiving  only  half  the  ocKnpensation 
they  claimed,  but  were  reminded  in 
Conunons  that  foreign  ventures  entail 
risk.  The  di^mte  over  the  Alexandria 
pnq;>erty  of  Joseph  Smouha,  a  British 
subject,  was  resolved  by  the  return  of 
most  of  his  confiscated  property. 

The  Economist  (London),  March  7, 
says:  “Cairo  gets. around  the  waiver  by 
explaining  that  the  UAR  has  really 
madi»  £62%  million  out  of  the  seizure 
of  the  British  [Suez  Canal]  Base,  but 
that  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  it  is  not  describing  this 
sum  as  reparation  for  the  acts  of  1956. 
In  Britain,  the  government  is  trying  to 
assuage  domestic  criticism  by  battling 
what  the  Egyptians  seized:  thus  it  de¬ 
scribes  as  obsolete  junk  equipment 
which,  not  three  years  ago,  was  thought 
valuable  enough  to  be  guarded  and 
maintained  by  an  aq)ert  corps  of 
engineen.** 

Afro  Aal—  TIoo.  A  permanent  institute 
for  the  eomioinic  training  of  African 
and  Asian  leaders  b  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  Israel  as  the  result  of  the 
success  of  a  two-months  seminar  for 
Afro-Asian  countries.  The  new  insti¬ 


tute  would  provide  training  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  cooperatives,  industrial  planning 
and  related  areas. 

Also  announced  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  Israel-Burmese  Con¬ 
struction  Company  to  build  housing 
projects,  set  up  by  the  Solel  Boneh  and 
the  Burmese  Ministry  of  Development; 
and  the  first  military  air  training  school 
in  Ghana,  which  will  be  staffed  by  Israel 
air  force  instructors. 

Oil  CempeHtlen.  Mandatory  restric¬ 
tions  were  placed  on  oil  imports  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  10  fol¬ 
lowing  a  report  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  and  Mobilization  that  mount¬ 
ing  imports  threaten  the  ability  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry  to  meet  the  na¬ 
tion’s  needs  in  the  event  of  war.  This 
order,  which  cuts  imports  by  about  15 
per  cent,  follows  the  first  formal  price 
cut  since  the  voluntary  restrictions  of 
1957.  Crude  oil  prices  were  reduced  15 
cents  a  barrel  by  Venezuela  and  18 
cents  by  British  Petroleum,  the  major 
Near  East  company.  Legislation  to 
give  permanence  to  the  restrictions  is 
pending  in  (Congress,  but  the  new  con¬ 
trols  are  being  widely  criticized.  It  is 
charged  that  they  will  result  in  higher 
prices. 

Meanwhile,  Near  East  crude  oil 
reached  a  record  total  of  214  million 
metric  tons  in  1958  (more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  world  production)  cmnpared  with 
177  million  tons  in  1957  and  172  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1956.  Steps  toward  further 
expansion  in  1959  are  in  progress. 

The  President’s  action  insulates  the 
American  oil  market  from  the  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  between  Venezuelan 
and  Near  East  oil.  World  demand  is 
not  rising  fast  enough  to  abscM’b  the 
expanded  oil  production  from  these  two 
areas,  thus  increasing  pressures  for  low¬ 
er  oil  prices.  At  the  same  time  the 
USSR  is  increasing  oil  exports. 

Near  East  oil  producing  countries 
are  expected  to  react  to  reduced  profit 
margins  by  demanding  much  more  in- 


crfeased  production  as  well  as  a  share 
in  the  profits  from  the  transportation, 
refining  and  marketing  of  their  oil. 

In  Brinf.  The  U.S.  is  still  seeking  ways 
to  reduce  tension  between  Israel  and  t^ 
Arab  states,  but  “the  current  situation 
and  attitude”  make  peace  a  remote 
hope,  Assistimt  Secretary  of  State  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Rountree  said  in  a  Macon,  Ga., 
speech.  In  his  view,  the  Arab-Israel 
problem  continues  to  be  “one  of  the 
most  complex  and  bitter  of  the  disputes 
in  the  area,  casting  a  cloud  over  the 
entire  region.”  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  progress  toward  a  “more  stable 
peace”  would  continue. 

Moscow  continues  to  attack  Israel 
because  of  its  ties  with  the  West  Ru¬ 
mania  has  isolated  the  Israel  Legation 
in  Bucharest  and  ousted  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  A  Bucharest  broadcast  in  Yiddish 
depicted  Rumania  as  a  virtual  paradise 
of  freedom  and  culture  for  Jews. 

At  the  Suez  Canal,  Egypt  barred  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Liberian  ship  on  its  way  from 
Haifa  to  Ceylon,  the  first  stoppage  since 
the  Suez  campaign  in  1956. 

[^Commen^ 

hm^  tndlcatcdl  it>  acc^tOwe*  ta 
'  *  wsto-  -«lm>  of  Um  — "fi*  til 

Nasser’s  revival  of  the  "Protocols  of 
Zion"  a  notorious  forgery,  aroused  the 
following  editorial  criticism  in  the 
Charleston  Gazette  (W.Va.)  of  Feb.  14: 

“It  was  to  be  hoped  that  following 
the  downfall  of  the  Nazi  maniacs  these 
crude  fabrications  would  be  placed 
where  they  belong — in  the  rubbish  heap 
of  history.  But  unfortunately  this  has 
not  happened.  Gamal  Nasser  has  re¬ 
vived  the  “Protocols”  in  his  propa¬ 
ganda  to  stir  up  hatred  againat  Israel 
and  the  West.  As  pointed  out  above 
it  is  still  a  favorite  gimmick  of  the 
hate  pamphleteers  to  lend  credence  to 
their  rude  efforts  to  set  race  against 
race  and  religion  against  religion.” 
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